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usurpation  t  and  in  May  1656,  Sir  V\'iu>  Davenant  ob¬ 
tained  permission  to  open  a  kind  of  theatre  at  Rut¬ 
land  bauae,  in  Charter  House  Square,  for  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  what  he  called  “win  enieriainnunt  tn  deelam. 
ation  and  mtme,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancientt.'^ 
Anthony  Wood  iiPRgines  it  to  hare  been  the  first  Ital¬ 
ian  opera  performed  in  England,  as  he  expressly  says 
‘‘Oliver  Cromwell  had  now  prohibited  all  other  the- 
atical  representations  ;  he  allowed  of  this  because, 
being  in  an  unknown  language,  it  could  not  corrupt 
the  morals  of  the  people.”  Sir  Wm.  Davenant,  in 
[  1658,  had  a  piece  performed  every  day  at  the  Cock¬ 
pit  in  Drury  Lane,  called  Sir  Franeu  Drake^  or  the 
cruelty  of  the  Spaniarde  in  Peru,  this  was  expressed 
by  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  We  find  no  other 
dramatic  performances  till  1659,  when  Rhodes,  ^ 
bookseller,  obtained  a  licence  for  acting  plays  at  the 
Cockpit,  in  Drury  Lane,  where  the  Opera  of  Sir  Wm. 
Davenant  had  been  translated,  according  to  Anthony 
Wood’s 


BIOGRAPHY  OF  MR  BKAHAM. 

'  --  Concluded. 

Mr.  Braham’s  corceptioit  is  rich  and  luxuriantly 
fertile. — VV  hen  we  speak  of  conception,  we  mean  te 
describe  that  power  of  mind  which  apprehends  the 
fall  intentions  of  the  poet  and  the  composer,  as  well 
as  the  power  of  invention  displayed  in  the  combina- 
And  in  treating  of  this 
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tion  of  ornamental  passages, 
faculty,  we  would  unite  the  science  which  dictates 
the  right  application  of  the  other  qualities  of  the  sing¬ 
er  they  display.  In  this  respect  singing  is  analogous 
to  acting,  but  with  one  especial  difference.  The  ac¬ 
tor  is  at  complete  liberty  to  compose  and  regulate 
the  melody  and  pauses  of  his  speech — the  singer,  on 
the  «ontrarj,is  limited,  and  his  expression  is  almost 
as  much  directed  to  the  melody,  as  by  it. — Inasmuch 
as  singing  departs  from  the  natural  language  of  t* 
tion,  the  effect  is  weakened,  inasmuch  as  the  feelings 
are  excited  by  music,  it  is  strengthened*  Mr.  Bra- 
IwD  eBtvrs  into  every  composition  with  a  flow  of 
sensibility  that  gives  the  strongest  colouring  to  it,  and 
calls  into  full  activity  all  his  own  natural  qualifica¬ 
tions.  He  is  always  under  the  inflnence  of  enth.uK- 
asm ;  we  use  the  term  in  a  good  tense,  for  upon  the 
subject  of  energetic  manner,  we  are  at  least  as  ferv¬ 
ent  as  himself. 


PrSLISHES  EVERY  3ATCR.1)AT  AT 
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FOE  THE  EUTERPEtAD. 

A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC,  FROM  THE 
EARLIEST  AGES. 

—  Cjncitmud. 

From  the  death  Of  Charles  1st  to  the  restoration, 
music  seemed  to  have  been  almost  prohibited  by  the 
gloomy  fanatics  of  the  interregnum,  except  (heir  own 
syllabic  psalmody,  chanted  in  a  nasal  and  unharmo- 
lUous  manner:  yet  several  musicians  commenced 
their  career  about  this  time,  who  afterwards  attained 
to  great  eminence.  One  of  these  was  John  Jenkins, 
who  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty  six,  eighteen  years  af¬ 
ter  the  restoration. 

Jenkins  was  certainly  a  great  master  of  divisions, 
but  unfortunately  all  his  earliest  and  best  works  are  fci« 
gotten.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  fanatic  reign  of  pn- 
ritanism,  Hilton  an  excellent  composer,  ventured,  in 
165%,  to  publish  a  choice  selection  of  catches,  rounds, 
and'  canons,  for  three  and  four  voices.  These  helped 
to  solace  the  Royalists  in  private  during  the  triumph 
of  their  enemies,  and  their  suppres*ion  of  all  public 
amusements  ;  these  sm  now  extremely  scarce  and 
vahiahle.  In  1655  a  volume  of  airs  and  dialogues 
was  published  by  Henry  Lawes.  All  public  theatres 
being  then  shut,  music  became  more  cultivated  than 
ever  at  a  demestio  amusement:  but  amidst  the  vio¬ 
lent  invective  of  the  fanatics,  none  were  levelled  more 
keenly  than  those  they  published  against  music,  its 
patrons  and  professors.  Some  writers  endeavoured 
to  prove  that  all  theatrical  exhibitions  were  immoral, 
and  wholly  inconsistent  with  Christian  purity ;  and 
these  opinions  were  rendered  still  more  acceptable  to 
the  fanaticism  of  the  times,  by  tlie  nnbridled  and 
scurrilous  pen  of  Willium  Prynne  :  for  though  stage 
plays  are  the  principal  object  of  liis  satire,  he  is  no 
leu  severe  in  his  censures  against  music,  both  vocal 
and  instrumental. 

Though  the  public  theatres  were  shut  up,  many 
plays  were  written  and  printed  during  Cromwell's 


expremon. 

During  the  last  year  of  C  romwell’s  usurpation,  the 
Bass  Viol,  or  Viol  de  Gamba,  was  in  such  general  fa¬ 
vour,  that  almost  all  the  first  English  musicians  were 
performers  on  it,  and  composed  pieces  expressly  to 
shew  its  power,  but  this  instrument,  like  the  Lute, 
was  soon  after  so  totally  banished,  that  the  form  and 
construction  were  scarcely  known,  till  Abel  arrived  in 
England  whose  taste,  knowledge  and  expression  on 
the  Bass  Viol  were  so  exquisite  that  all  other  musi¬ 
cians  despaired  of  ever  attaining  to  such  excellence. 
Oxford,  during  the  civil  war,  was  the  only  place, 
where  musical  sounds  were  heard,  however  in  1646, 
when  the  King  was  compelled  to  quit  the  post  and 
had  been  defeated  at  Naseby,  the  musicians  were 
obliged  to  disperse,  and  those  who  could  not  find  an 
assylum  in  the  houses  of  those  who  ws re  secret  friend” 
to  the  royal  cause  and  to  the  art.  were  obliged  to  be* 
take  themselves  to  other  employments. 

Anthony  Wood,  to  whose  diligent  inquiries  every 
succeeding  age  has  been  indebted,  and  o>ir  reader’s 
researches  into  history  rendered  easy,  was  bom  at 
Oxford  in  1632.  He  was,  as  he  tells  us  insatiably 
fond  of  music,  he  was  a  skilful  performer  on  the  Viol¬ 
in,  bnt  was  unfortunate  in  never  being  able  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  good  master,  he  notwithstanding  by  his  own 
perseverance  obtained  a  proficiency  in  the  art,  for 
his  skill  in  music  was  genuine.  He  once  played  a- 
gainst  the  great  musician  Baltiar,  and  came  off  vic¬ 
tor,  which  is  a  proof  of  his  musical  abilities,  for  Balt- 
zar  on  the  restoration  of  Cbariet  Sd  was  placed  at  the 
head  ofhh  Majesty’s  Band  of  Violins.  Baltaar  died 
in  1663  and  is  buried  in  the  cloister  of  Westminster 
He  was  unfortunately  too  much  of  a  Bon 


Whether  the  imagination  be  employ¬ 
ed  upon  the  sentiment  or  the  passion,  upon  the  melo¬ 
dy,  the  expression,  or  the  decorative  parts  of  a  song, 
be  has  the  fire  of  Anacreon,  and  the  luxurious  exu¬ 
berance  of  that  poet,  who  has  been  his  most  success-^ 
ful  translator.  It  is  however  in  both  these  instances, 
that  he  transcends  the  common  iindt-rstanding  of  the 
art  and  its  attributes — it  is  here  that  he  surprizes  ra¬ 
ther  than  pleases— here  that  he  shocks  the  tenipevaiR 
and  subdued  judgment  of  sober  criticism.  We  are 
content  in  this  case  to  acknowledge  no  other  nrie 
than  sympathy,  from  which  science  must  in  matters 
of  art  collect  its  canons.  Mr.  Braham  never,  we  may 
truly  say,  continues  for  any  considerable  duration  of 
time  to  satisfy,  because  he  always  outstrips  the  feel¬ 
ings  and  fancy  of  auditors.  It  should  seem  as  if  there 
were  an  anxiety  to  introduce  too  much  fer  the  space 
it  is  designed  to  fill.  Hence  to  speak  generally,  the 
performance  wants  that  simplicity  of  design  and  that 
purify  of  execution  which  is  the  characteristic  of  fine 
taste,  and  to  descend  to  particulars,  hence  proceed 
those  unaccountable  and  indetcribabel  noist  s  rather 
than  tones,  the  sudden  stops,  the  violences  and  sup* 
erabundant  combinations  of  notes,  which  distinguish 
while  they  deform  Mr.  Braham’s  singing. 

When  we  come  to  speak  of  his  elocution  and  liis 
execution,  we  perceive  that  much  of  what  we  migh^ 
have  classed  under  these  beads,  has  necessarily  been 
anticipated  by  previous  description,  tor  it  is  scarcely 
possible  in  such  an  analysis,  to  separate  from  each 


Abbey. 

F'ison^  his  bard  drinking  brought  him  to  tb*  grave. 
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other  coraplotejj,  parts  so  intimately  connected.  El¬ 
ocution  comprehends  pronunciation.  Mr.  B.  is  em¬ 
inently  articulate  ;  not  a  syllable  is  lost  to  the  hearers. 
He  is  bold,  nervous,  and  as  emphatic  as  consists  with 
the  fervour  of  his  feelings.  His  recitative  is  particu¬ 
larly  masterly — but  in  this  as  in  all  other  points  he  is 
unequal.  Quaint  and  peculiar  ideas  of  tone  and  ex¬ 
pression  here  also  frequently  mislead  him  beyond  the 
bounds  of  what  is  legitimate  and  good.  He  refines 
too  much,  or  he  points  too  powerfully.  Ease  and  na¬ 
ture  are  violated.  These  are  the  peculiarities  which 
render  his  general  manner  so  easy  of  imitation,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  dangerous  to  the  public  taste,  as 
well  as  to  those  who  make  him  their  model,  for  their 
is  but  one  step  from  tlio  sublime  to  the  ridiculous. 

Nothing  can  be  finer  than  his  execution  generally 
and  most  particularly  when  we  consider  it  in  relation 
to  divisions.  He  flies  through  the  whole  corupass  of 
his  voice  with  the  smoothness  and  speed  of  light.  The 
hearer  feels  no  disturbance  from  the  want  of  facility 
or  from  the  fear  of  failure.  It  is  not  at  all  to  be  won¬ 
dered,  that  a  faculty  which  must  afford  such  unboun¬ 
ded  delight  to  its  possessor,  should  be  so  freely  (we 
may  not  say  so  lavishly)  exerted.— Some  of  the  pow¬ 
er  which  Mr.  Braham  exercises,  is  faithfully  register¬ 
ed,  and  will  be  handed  down  to  posterity  in  the  songs 
composed  for  him  by  Stephen  Storace.  But  the  per¬ 
manent  notation  will  fall  far  short  of  the  truth.  We 
said  before  that  we  have  heard  him  by  way  of  experi¬ 
ment,  and  in  private,  run  through  the  whole  compass 
of  his  voice  by  semitones,  ascending  and  descending 
with  a  degree  of  velocity  and  precision  which  can  only 
be  known  to  those  whom  he  has  indulged  and  grati¬ 
fied  by  similar  proofs  of  his  astonishing  facility.  We 
must  repeat  that  the  exact  point  of  junction  between 
the  natural  and  falsette  was  absolutely  indiscernible, 
although  as  be  rose  in  the  scale  the  diflference  of  the 
lone  became  perceptible. — We  think  we  may  safely 
say,  fiom  an  acquaintance  with  his  powers,  which 
commenced  on  the  first  night  of  his  appearance  at 
Drury  lane,  th^f  there  was  no  imaginable  combination 
of  notes,  however  various  or  protracted — no  sort  of 
grace  in  use  among  singers,  which  Mr.  Braham  could 
not  (at  a  somewhat  earlier  period  perhaps  than  the 
present)  have  expressed  in  almost  any  manner  I  hat 
was  desired.  His  knowledge  of  the  science  of  mu¬ 
sic  is  scarcely  less  complete,  and  his  acquaintance 
with  (he  works  of  composers  in  all  styles  and  of  all 
ages  is  as  universal  as  that  of  any  other  singer  in  ex¬ 
istence. 

Nothing  remains  to  be  said  that  occurs  to  our  ob¬ 
servation  or  remembrance.  Mr.  Braham  is  a  master 
•f  his  art,  though,  bad  his  natural  endowments  and 
scientific  acquirements  bteti  le  s,  it  is  perhaps  true 
that  he  would  have  been  greater,  because  less  power 
•f  variety  would  certainly  have  re  ndered  him  more  j 
perfect  and  more  pleasing  We  refer  all  his  splend¬ 
id  faults  to  the  influence  which  so  fervid  an  imagin¬ 
ation,  when  it  is  ministered  to  by  unlimited  facility, 
wecessarily  posseses  over  the  judgment.  Imagina¬ 
tion  j*  indeed  despotic  in  the  mind,  because  it  is  rare¬ 
ly  found  unaccompanied  by  fine  sensibility,  and  the 
senses  all  follow  these  their  most  potent  leaders. — 
From  a  constant,  and  we  hope,  a  not  inaccurate  ob- 
servaiion  of  the  protress  of  expression,  we  have  found 
that  oriiinal  association?  are  rarely  changed,  and  that 
so  lar  froB(i  being  weakened  in  our  passage  onward. 


they  not  only  become  stronger  as  to  mental  impres¬ 
sion,  but  acquire  much  more  fixity  and  force  in  their 
mechanical  symbols,  from  habit.  It  is  by  such  con¬ 
tinual  confirmation  that  erroneous  expression  in  ar¬ 
ticulation,  and  in  tone  more  especially,  first  probably 
engendered  by  the  commixture  of  the  styles  of  the 
English  and  Italian  stages — of  the  table  and  the  or¬ 
chestra  (for  at  each  of  these  Mr.  Braham  has  been 
alike  demanded)  has  been  from  day  to  day  repeated 
till  the  singer  himself  has  become  entirely  unconsci¬ 
ous  of  the  deviation,  wide  as  it  now  is  from  the  orig¬ 
inal  comparative  piiri  y  and  beauty  of  his  execution.  i 
If  any  tiling  can  open  his  eyes,  it  must  be  found  in 
the  examination  of  his  defects  at  second  hand.  He 
can  be  at  no  loss  for  examples,  since  the  whole  king- 
I  doin  resounds  with  the  strains  of  his  imitators.  This 
is  the  most  unfortunate  consequence  of  his  aberra¬ 
tions.  A  generation  must  pass  away  before  the  bad 
taste  which  has  been  thus  propagated,  and  which 
now  fills  every  orner  of  the  isle,  can  be  obliterated. 
Mr.  Braham  is  much  too  sensible  a  man  to  derive  any 
satisfaction  from  the  complimentary  distraction  ofhis 
followers,  however  numerous  they  may  be.  He  is, 
we  repeat,  master  of  every  style.  Not  to  admit  this 
perfection  in  its  fullest  acceptation  would  be  to  de¬ 
prive  him  of  a  part  of  his  honours  ;  and  if  he  has  ren¬ 
dered  up  himself  to  a  luxuriance  of  ornament,  to  a 
degree  of  passionate  expression  a  little  above  the  col* 
oiiring  of  truth,  or  if  he  has  vitiated  the  purity  of  his 
taste  and  the  uniformity  of  his  manner  by  a  general 
commingling  of  the  style  of  the  church,  the  Italian 
and  the  English  theatre,  the  orchestra  and  the  cham¬ 
ber,  it  has  been  from  a  want  of  recollecting  that  the 
public  judgement  is  formed  by  the  study  of  such  emin¬ 
ence  as  his  own,  and  that,  while  it  is  his  profession 
to  administer  to  the  pleasure  of  the  age,  it  was  his 
duty  to  preserve,  and  with  such  talents  it  was  cer¬ 
tainly  given  him  to  exalt,  the  dignity  of  his  art. 

ITALIAN  MUSIC  SCHOOLS. 

This  morning  I  went  with  young  Oliver  to  his 
Conservatorio  of  St.  Onofrio,  and  visited  all  the  rooms 
where  the  boys  practise,  sleep,  and  eat.  On  the  first 
flight  of  stairs  was  a  trumpeter,  screaming  upon  his 
instrument  till  he  was  ready  to  burst ;  on  tho  second 
was  a  french-bom,  bellowing  in  the  same  manner. 
In  the  common  practising  room  (here  was  a  Duirh 
concert^  consisting  of  seven  or  eight  harpsichords, 
more  than  as  many  violins,  and  several  voices,  all 
performing  difierent  things,  and  in  different  keys  : 
other  boys  were  writing  in  the  same  room  ;  but  it  be¬ 
ing  holiday  time,  many  were  absent  who  usually  stu¬ 
dy  and  practise  there  together. 

The  jumbling  them  all  togetlier  in  this  manner  may 
be  convenient  for  the  bouse,  and  may  teach  the  boys 
to  attend  to  their  own  parts  with  firmness,  whatever 
else  may  be  going  forward  at  the  same  time  ;  it  may 
likewise  give  tliem  force,  by  obliging  them  to  play 
loud  in  order  to  hear  themselves  ;  but  in  the  midst  of 
such  jargon,  and  continued  dissonance,  it  is  wholly 
impossible  to  give  any  kind  of  polish  or  finishing  to 
(heir  performance  ;  hence  the  slovenly  coarseness  so 
remarkable  in  their  public  exhibitions  ;  and  the  total 
want  of  taste,  neatness,  and  expression  in  all  these 
young  musicians,  till  they  have  acquired,  them  else- 
,  where. 


The  beds,  which  are  in  the  same  room,  serve  for 
seats  to  the  hnr|>sichords  and  other  instruments.  Out 
of  thirty  or  forty  boys  who  were  practising,  I  could 
discover  but  two  that  were  playing  the  same  piece  : 
some  of  those  who  were  practising  on  the  violin  seem¬ 
ed  to  have  a  great  deal  of  hand.  The  violoncellos 
practise  in  another  room  :  and  the  flutes,  hautbois, 
and  other  wind  instruments,  in  a  third,  except  the 
trumpets  and  horns,  which  are  obliged  to  fug,  eithtft 
on  the  stairs,  or  on  the  top  of  the  house. 

There  are  in  this  college  sixteen  young  Erirati^ 
and  these  lye  up  stairs,  themselves,  in  warmer  ap¬ 
artments  than  the  other  boys,  for  fear  of  colds,  which 
might  not  only  render  their  delicate  voices  unfit  fur 
exercise  at  present,  but  haxurd  the  entire  loss  of  them 
for  ever. 

The  only  vacation  in  these  schools,  in  the  whole 
year,  is  in  autumn,  and  that  for 'a  few  days  only: 
during  (ht  winter  the  boys  rise  (wo  ho  rs  before  it  is 
light,  from  which  time  they  continue  their  exerci.se, 
an  hour  and  a  half  at  dinner  excepted,  (ill  eight  o> 
clock  at  night ;  and  this  constant  perseverance,  fer  a 
number  of  years,  with  genius  and  good  teaching,  must 
produce  great  musicians.  '"p 

From  Bumty'i  Mutual  Tour. 

Toe  Blind  School  at  Liverpool. 

Among  the  benevolent  institutions  of  Liverpool, 
that  fur  the  Blind,  certainly  deserves  to  be  particu¬ 
larly  noticed.  The  first  establishment  of  the  kind  in 
the  kingdom  (founded  1791),  it  still  maintains  its 
pre-eminence,  and  is  supported  with  a  zeal  truly  hon 
ourable  to  the  inhabitants,  ai  indicating  their  sympa¬ 
thy  for  affliction,  and  their  eagerness  to  alleviate  it. 
The  building  itself,  whose  simple  yet  cheerful  exteri¬ 
or  faces  the  London  road,  fornis  an  irregular  parallel¬ 
ogram,  whose  larger  side  is  250  feet  :  opposite  side 
120.  On  the  left  side  of  the  court,  and  in  (he  lower 
story  is  the  dining  hall  and  work-room  ;  in  the  upper 
one  large,  and  several  lesser  apartments,  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  music  ;  both  the  other  sides  are  occupied 
by  various  chambers  for  working  and  sleeping ; 
while  in  the  second  story  on  the  right  is  a  large  rope 
walk. 

During  our  visit,  the  blind  persons  were  assembled 
in  the  large  Music  Hall  for  the  performance  of  a  vo¬ 
cal  concert.  At  the  back  of  the  orchestra  stunda 
an  ergan  that  is  played  upon  by  a  blind  person  with 
the  greatest  precision,  and  with  equal  expression. 
The  unfortunate  associates  of  this  leader  of  their  band 
sang  several  chorusses  in  a  pure,  chaste  style,  aid 
with  that  melancholy  accent  which  is  to  be  remarked 
in  the  singing  of  all  persons  that  arc  blind.  The  pie¬ 
ces  which  we  beard  were  a  serious  anthem  excellent¬ 
ly  composed  by  Mason,  and  two  chorusses  from 
Handel's  Messiah,  which  could  not  have  been  execu¬ 
ted  more  correctly  even  by  those  who  enjoy  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  vision.  As  we  were  desirous  of  informing 
ourselves  as  particularly  as  possible  of  every  thing 
relative  to  the  method  of  instruction  adopted  in  tliia 
establishment,  we  proceeded  into  one  of  the  musii 
rooms,  where  the  teacher  was  giving  lessons  to  hit 
blind  pupils.  Having  first  made  one  of  them  strike  a 
certain  note,  he  produced  its  third,  fifth,  and  octave, 
pointing  ont  to  him  each  time  which  finger  he  ou?ht 
j  to  lay  upon  the  keys.  He  then  proceeded  to  fill  ijp 


the  intervals  by  semitones  in  eights,  sixteenths,  See. 
The  lesson  concluded  by  all  the  pupils  singing  the 
hallelujah  chorus  of  Handel's  Messiah,  which, 
from  the  precision  with  which  it  was  executed, 
produced  a  most  excellent  effect.  Tlie  leader  was 
a  blind  person  of  the  name  of  Platt,  who  display¬ 
ed  a  wonderful  genius  for  music.  He  afterwards 
played  to  us  some  variations  of  the  popular  air  of  God 
Save  the  King — with  an  exactness,  and  an  ex¬ 
pression  that  no  performer  could  have  surpassed  ;  we 
were  also  informed  by  Mr.  Hanford,  the  teacher  (who 
is  himself  blind ),  that  he  is  in  the  habit  of  sitting  at 
the  harpsichord  for  hours  together  playing  voluntaries. 
The  method  employed  for  instnicting  the  pupils  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  notes,  is  singular;  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  they  use  large  boards,  about  six  feet  high  and 
tliree  and  a  half  wide  ;  upon  these  the  notes  are  rais¬ 
ed  in  relief,  and  the  lines  denoted  by  wires. 

London  Magaaine. 

From  Ike  Timet. 

That  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  ardour  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  it,  is  most  generally  allowed  to  indicate  su¬ 
periority  of  intellectual  powers,  no  one  will  deny  ; 
and  while  the  enlightened  mind  marks  with  pleasure 
the  gradual  expansions  of  human  powers,  the  bright 
dawning  of  that  immortal  part  which  wiil  ultimately 
reach  to  the  perfection  fur  which  it  is  ordained  ;  it  is 
a  subject  of  regret  that  the  youth  of  the  present  age 
are  so  generally  fascinated  by  the  light  productions- 
of  fancy. 

While  the  flimsy  works  of  the  novelist  are  eagerly 
sought  after,  the  more  useful  ones  of  elegant  literature 
and  solid  science  are  entirely  neglected  :  the  most  in¬ 
structive  narration  of  the  biographer,  the  sublimest 
page  of  the  historian  are  contemned  as  equally  desti¬ 
tute  of  amusement  and  interest.  To  youth  perhaps 
no  reading  can  be  of  more  re'*manent  good  than  that 
of  history.  It  presents  to  us  a  complex  of  events 
most  interesting  in  human  annals.  Are  we  desirous 
of  contemplating  human  nature  in  all  its  diversity  of 
situations  and  passions,  the  various  springs  to  human 
action,  history  presents  a  boundless  scope :  or  would 
we  seek  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  sublunary  posses¬ 
sions,  or  to  learn  the  awful  viaissitudes  in  the  life 
af  man,  history  furnishes  us  with  ample  subjects.— 
Are  we  disposed  to  moralize  on  the  destructive  ef¬ 
fects  of  ambition  in  combination  with  power,  let  us 
tom  to  the  historian's  glowing  page.  Does  the  as¬ 
piring  mind  sigh  for  the  possession  of  liberty,  to  bask 
in  the  transient  sunshine  of  public  notice,  let  that 
fhithful  page  say  how  Insufficient  is  wealth,  or  fame 
or  power  to  secure  internal  repose  or  permanent 
fiiendship.  Do  we  look  admiringly  on  the  grandeur 
and  pomp  of  royality,  let  history  remind  us  how  pre- 
aarloos,  how  evanescent  is  the  possession.  In  short 
to  strengthen  the  young  mind  in  the  love  of  useful 
knowledge,  that  enables  while  it  enlightens,  history 
jadiciously  selected,  is  surely  the  best  means. —  To 
novel  reading  must  ever  be  attributed  the  existence 
of  taste  without  judgment,  elegance  or  purity,  and 
■Ot  unfrequently  has  this  course  of  reading  effected 
the  most  pernicious  consequences,  the  perversion  of 
sound  morality.  A  ladt 

Mr.  Simeon  Wood  has  just  published  a  much  ad- 
wired  new  Song,  called  “  The  Beautiful 


OR, 

j  MUSICAL  INTELLIGENCER. 

[  BOSTO^\  S.aTURDA¥,  J^OF.U,  1820- 
ORATORIOS. 

In  a  former  number  we  stated  the  origin  of  the  first 
Oratorio  or  musical  mystery^  to  have  proceeded  from 
the  pen  of  Emilio  de’  Cavaliere  a  Roman  gentleman 
of  the  Florence  School,  extremely  well  versed  in  the 
scien'-e  of  music.  The  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
I  ceutury  was  the  era  of  musical  recitation,  it  was 
I  however  by  very  small  degrees,  that  these  musical 
mytteries  gained  admission  into  the  church,  or  were 
improved  into  that  variety  and  consistency,  that  hap- 
i  py  combination  of  relief,  presented  to  us  by  the  reci¬ 
tative,  air,  and  chorus,  of  the  regular  oratorio.  The 
original  form  of  these  religious  pieces  was  truly  simple 
and  their  maturation  was  very  gradual. 

This  species  of  musical  representation  was  brought 
into  general  use  by  San  Felippe  Neri  the  founder  of 
t  he  congregation  of  the  Priests  of  Oratory  at  Rome, 
they  were  very  attractive  in  their  perfect  state,  since 
the  first  part  being  heard,  the  auditory  were  tempted 
to  sustain  the  dullness  of  a  long  tedious  sermon,  for 
the  sake  of  hearing  the  remaining  portion  of  the  mus¬ 
ic,  which  generally  closed  the  service,  its  excellence 
always  drew  a  numerous  audience,  and  the  crowded 
attendance  spread  the  fame  of  the  oratory  ;  and 
hence  the  general  appellation  of  oratorio. 

The  oratorios  written  in  the  early  part  of  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  century  generally  closed  with  a  duct.  The 
chorusses  then  in  existence,  were  short  and  in  plain 
counterpoint,  but  those  in  the  latter  part  of  that  cen¬ 
tury,  and  beginning  of  the  last,  were  more  florid,  this 
circumstance  increases  our  surprise  at  the  practice  of 
its  fathers  and  cultivators,  especially  since  they  pos¬ 
sessed  the  means  of  giving  to  their  acts,  that  magnifi¬ 
cent  conclusion,  which  at  once  filling  the  sensorium 
and  the  mind  of  the  auditory,  leaves  on  the  soul  that 
impression  of  sublimity  which  forms  the  first  and  most 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  music  employed  in  sa¬ 
cred  representation.  Hence  it  would  appear,  that 
we  are  obliged  to  Handel,  not  only  for  the  sublimest 
specimens  of  choral  composition  which  are  extant, 
hut  for  the  original  introduction  of  chorusses,  proper¬ 
ly  so  called,  into  the  sacred  drama. 

To  this  immortal  bard,  nature  had  been  bountiful, 
he  wisely  expressed  his  gratitude,  by  improving  her 
gifts,  he  was  bom  with  a  wonderful  compass  of  gen¬ 
ius,  he  followed  its  dictation  with  an  equally  astonish¬ 
ing  constancy  and  perseverance  ;  and  united  in  him¬ 
self  more  ability  and  greater  industry,  than  any  other 
musical  composer  could  ever  boast ;  that  though  he 
surprises  us  with  the  magnitude  of  his  talents  and  his 
exertions,  we  cannot  contemplate  the  combined 
causes  of  his  superiority,  and  wonder  at  the  effect. — 
While  tlie  beauty  of  his  works  commands  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  all,  their  extent  will  be  a  neteraally-exciting 
example  to  the  young  and  ardent  musician.  His  ear 
channed  with  their  excellence,  and  his  soul  fired  with 
the  applause  they  awaken,  the  student  will  sotuti- 
iiiie,  that  he  may  copy,  his  merits ;  mark  his  step,  in 
order  to  follow  his  course,  and  panting  for  hia  fame, 
dare  to  emulate  bis  greatness. 


“  Haydn’’  says  Doct.  Busby  “be^i  his  oratorio  of 
the  Creation^  in  1795,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1798 
completed  the  undertaking,  saying,  yi  have  spent 
mvcK  time  over  the  piece,  because  I  intended  it  should 
last.’  In  the  succeeding  Lent  It  was  performed,  for  the 
first  time  ^at  Schwartzenberg  palace,  at  the  request  an  i 
expence  of  the  Dilettanti  Society.  It  was  received. 

;  says  a  writer,  who  tells  us  he  was  present,  with  the 
most  rapturous  applause  ;  and  I  can  easily  believe 
him  ;  because  the  audience  were  unacquainted  with 
the  sublime  loftiness,  and  profound  contrivance  of 
i  Handel,  and  went  to  the  Schwartzenberg  Palace  with 
I  ears  and  minds  prepared  to  be  enchanted  But  what 
‘  are  the  real  and  prominent  features  of  this  compos!- 
I  tion  ?  A  series  of  attempted  imitations  of  many  things 
!  inimitable  by  music,  the  sudden  creation  of  light  hap-^; 
plly  expressed  by  an  unexpected  burst  of  sound,  airs 
not  abundantly  beautiful  or  original,  smothered  with 
ingenious  accompaniments,  and  chorusses  in  which 
the  composer  toils  under  his  incumbent  weight,  la- 
labours  in  fiigue,  copies  with  a  faint  pencil  the  clear 
lustre  of  a  glorious  prototype,  and  uipplies  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  true  taste  and  dignity,  with  the  congregated 
powers  of  d  complicated  band.  My  respect  for  the 
great  talents  of  Haydn  obliges  me  to  be  sorry  that  his 
judgment  did  not  firbid  his  compromising  himself  in 
oratorial  composition.  In  his  operas  and  cantatas^ 
his  failure  was  only  partial  ;  in  his  oratorios,  almost 
total.  But  it  should  be  the  first  policy  of  so  great  an 
artist,  never  to  be  seen  failing ;  never  to  let  it  appear 
that  he  can  fad. 

About  two  years  after  the  production  of  his  Crea- 
/ton,  Haydn  composed  bis  Seasons.  In  this  piece  he 
was  more  successful,  because  he  was  less  out  of  hie 
natural  tract.  Not  includiug  the  complicated  gran¬ 
deur  of  numerous  voices  and  instruments,  that  pond¬ 
erous  combination  and  multiplied  intertexture  and  ev¬ 
olution,  manageable  only  by  such  powers  as  those  of 
I  the  composer  of  Samson^  the  Messiah^  and  Israel  t» 

I  Fgypt^ — the  Seasons,  lay  within  the  compass  of  tuA 
strength,  and  only  betrayed  bb  aickwardnett.  It  i» 
not  a  little  curious,  that  a  master,  whose  whole  distin 
gmishing  greatness  lay  hi  the  instrumental  province  of 
his  art,  should  conclude  his  career  With  a  vocal  com¬ 
position.  The  Seatons  was  his  last  production.- 
j  The  great  outlines  of  Haydn’s  character  as  a  man 
rand  a  musician,  though  few,  are  strong  and  decisive* 
His  heart  and  mind  were  superstitious,  impassioned,, 
affectionate,  friendly,  simple,  and  honourable-  His 
genius,  original  and  powerful,  but  limited  in  its  range^ 
was  incapable  of  superior  excellence  in  the  sublimes' 
sphere  of  composition,  but  shone  with  an  unequalled 
lustre,  in  the  tract  to  which  bis  judgment  generallj' 
restrirfed  his  exert'o.is.” 

hoSTOiN  THEATRE. 

- oouoo::i::ooooo— 

ON  MONDAY  EVENING,  Nov.  3f, 

Will  be  presented,  first  time  in  Boston,  a  new  Come¬ 
dy  in  3  acts  interpersed  with  songs,  Duetts  jee- 
called 

ROCHESTER,  OR 
CHARLES  2d’s  MERRY  DAYS. 

AftCT  which  (for  the  first  time  this  season,)  the  popt» 
lar  Grand  Melo  Drama,  called 

ZEMBUCA,  OR 

THE  NET-MAKER  AND  HIS  WlJE* 


anrSIOAli' 


tst 


CONCERT. 

The  Paii.HAK.Mf>iric  Societt's  Concert  will  take 
place  on  Saturday  Erening  llinst.  to  commence  at  7 
o'clock,  at  the  Hall  in  Pond-street.  Member?  can 
receive  their  ticket*  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 
The  gentlemen,  professors  and  amateurs,  who  intend 
to  perform  in  the  orchestra,  are  requested  to  be  at 
the  Hall  at  half  past  six  prt^cisely. 

Wm.  COITIN,  Jew.  See. 


Here Jlow'rt  unnunber'd  llieir  colon  unite^ 

Some  pink,  and  tome  purple,some  bhie  and  tome  white. 
Some  damatk,  some  yellow,  tome  I'tten  and  some  red, 
ITieir  fragrance  alternate  diffaeirely  shed. 


MASONIC  ODE. 

Composed  by  W.  B  Tappan — Music  set  by  B,  Carr, 
‘‘Strike  the  cymbal, 

Roll  the  tymbal !” 

Swell  the  note  of  grateful  love  ; 

Heav’n  rejoices  ! 

Lend  your  voices  ! 

Praise  the  ARCHITECT  above. 


God  of  glory ! 

The  song  of  vict’ry, 

Peans  loud  are  ever  thine — 
Cherubs  singing, 

Glad  are  bringing’, 

Ofiering  to  JEHOVAH's  shrine. 

Lo !  in  graRdc4r, 

Bedeck'd  in  spiendonr. 

See  the  Temple  proudly  rises  ! 
Masonry  triumpfaan^gazes ! 
Where,  red  gleaming. 

Ruin  beaming. 

Spread  the  midnight  terror  round  1 

Art  combining, 

Grace  entwining, 

Charity  the  corner  stone  ; 

Discord  never, 

Cqn  dissever. 

Fabrics  rear'd  on  God  alone ! 


TAITH  and  HOPE  onr  chosen  stay, 

Love  allumes  with  mystic  ray ; 

Truth  and  Reason  still  combine 
Still  adorn  the  hallow'd  shrine. 

Praise,  praise  the  Architect !  O  praise  ’ 
Hosanna  !  Hosanna  !  Hosanna ! 


MISCELLANY. 


THE  BOVqUET. 


MAL>A  »iE  CATAIjANI.  ^ 

A  curi'  us  Cl  rrei'pondence,  V'hich,  according  to  the 
German  newsjiapers,  has  taktn  place  between  an 
officer  of  that  country  and  the  hrst  magistrate  of  Sen- 
igbglia,  a  town  in  the  Esta'c?  of  the  Church.  It 
se<  ms  that  a  Miss  Doris  Schoeler,  a  native  ofGerma- 
ny,  left  her  f;  mily  in  her  youth,  to  devote  herself  to  ^ 

music  and  the  stage  ;  and  the  German  journals  have, 

for  some  time  past,  published  anecdotes,  and  suggest-  Just  Imported,  and  for  Sale,  On  Consignmeit 
ed  inferences,  which  seemed  lo  identify  this  person  foUj^^ing  Invoice  of 

and  Madame  Catalan!.  To  set  the  question  at  rest^  MUSICAL  INS  1  UUiMENTS. 

application  was  made  to  the  Chevalier  Xavier  Cher-  received  by  the  London  Packet,  Capl  Tracey,  vig. 


ubini,  the  magistrate  above  mentioned,  who  state!- 
that  “  there  is  nothing  better  made  out  than  the  ear- 


Plain  Concert  Flutes,  Tipt  ditto.  Plain  and  Tipi 
Thuds,  Fourths,  Fifths^  Sixths,  Octaves  and  B. 


ly  history  of  Madame  Catalani.  The  latter  was  bora  Fluiet,  P?colait  Thirds  and  Fifths,  PaUnl  Flutes, 
here  (says  the  Chevalier;  on  the  llih  of  May,  1780.  wirh  one  to  four  Silver  Keys,  Pla'm  and  Ttpf  F,  A, 
Her  Christian  name  is  Angelica.  Her  father's  name  Concert  Clarionets  with  shake  Keys  and  ex- 

•  ,  .  r-  .  I  •  u  rr.  mouth  piece.  Clarionet,  Hautboy  and  Bassoon. 

IS  Augustus  Catalani.  He  now  rcMdesin  Tuscany,  Setts  Piano  Fore,  Guitar,  vfol  n  and  Viol. 


not  far  from  Florence,  and  was  at  the  time  of  her 
birth,  one  of  the  best  Goldsmiths  in  this  city,  and  a 


<  nttUo  Strings,  Steel  and  Brats  Wire,  MUit,ry  Bu. 
.•let  with  B  and  C  Crooks,  Flageolets  and  Fifes,  all  of 


singer  in  our  cathedral.  Angelica,  who  inherited  from  I  he  sold  low  fbr  cash  to  close  the  consign* 

her  father  the  happiest  talents  for  music,  devoted ' 
herself  early  to  this  study,  under  the  direction  of  an 
able  professor.  She  was  then  boarded  at  a  convent 
of  the  nuns  of  St.  Lucia,  at  Gubbia,  a  town  of  the 
duchy  efUrbino,  about  twenty  leagues  from  Senigag- 


Just  received,  an  extensive  vajiety  new  and 
, ,  ,  fashionable  music,  of  every  description.  Instruction 

able  professor.  She  was  then  boarded  at  a  convent  insiunjents,  Sacred  music  in  sheet?, 

of  the  nuns  of  St.  Lucia,  at  Gubbia,  a  town  of  the  Moores  melodies,  Sacred  melodies,  Mosart'?  sung?, 
duchy  efUrbino,  about  twenty  leagues  from  Senigag-  Twelve  little  Ballads,  Minstrel  lay?,  Riley's  melodies, 

lia,  where  she  resided  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  ime‘ Wragg’s  and  Riley's  Ijyets  for  the  Flute. 

Violin  Duets.  Overtures,  Battle?,  Sonatas,  Pieces  for 
she  returnee  to  her  family,  and  remained  with  them  hands.  Airs  with  variations,  Songs,  Glees,  Mar¬ 
tin  her  nineteenth  year.  The  first  dramatic  attempt  cbes  WalUes  and  Dances,  Ac.  for  sale  Iw 
of  Miss  Catalani  on  the  atare  Della  Feniee  in  Veni..A  JOHN  R.  PARKER  ‘ 


of  Miss  Catalani  on  the  stage  Della  Fenice,  in  Venice 
excited  much  attention,  and  crowned  her  with  her 


JOHN  R.  PARKER  • 
Instruments  of  all  kinds  bought  and  sold,  on  com- 


fin.  fao...  A.  .ha.  p.ac.  .ha  bad  U..  ,.»d  fort... 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  celebrated  Marchesi) 


a  circumstance  which  contributed  much  to  her  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  to  the  developcment  of  her  musical  gen- 


NEW  MUSIC  sTt  KE. 

JOHN  ASHTON  Jr.  informs  hie  friend* 


ius.  All  the  great  cities  of  Italy  contended  with  each  ‘  . .  \ 

,  and  the  Pubuc,  that  be  has  removed  two  doors  be- 
other  for  the  honour  of  seeing  Madame  Catalani,  and  low  his  former  Stand,  No.  20,  Marlborough-street, 
hearing  her  melodious  voice  ;  but  the  courts  of  For-  where  he  solicits  a  continuance  of  their  patmoage. 
tugal  robbed  Italy  of  her  talents.  She  remained  in  He  has  received  by  the  London  Packet,  and  other^ 


Portugal  for  a  considerable  time,  and  acquired  a  con- 


recent  arrivals,  a  large  and  well  selected  assortment  of 
Musical  Instruments,  together  with  his  former  Stock, 


siderable  fortune.  Thence  she  proceeded  to  Ixindon  comprising  as  great  a  variety  as  will  be  found  in  any 
from  London  to  Paris  ;  and  afterwards  to  other  cap-  other  Store  in  Boston— part  of  which  are  as  follow?  ! 


HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY 


itals  of  Europe.  At  last,  she  traversed  Germany  in 


The  first  Oratorio  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Socie-  a  sort  of  triumph.  It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that 
ty  of  the  season,  takes  place  at  Boylston  Hall  on  go  long  as  she  remained  unmarried,  her  father  and 

Tuesday  Evening  next,— Performance  commences  accompanied  her  in  her  travels ;  and  after  her 

•t  half  past  SIX  o'clock.  Members  of  the  society  and 


gentlemen  of  the  Orchestra  are  requested  to  be  in 
their  seats  at  six  o'clock. 

JOSEPH  LEWIS  Sec. 


Bass  Viols,  (patent  screws) 

E  fiat  Brass  and  Copper  Bugle  Horns, 

1  4  and  6  Keyed  Flutes,  (patent) 

Flageolets,  with  ivory  cisterns,  (patent) 

BCE  and  F  Clarionet?,  (Ashton's  make)  warrant¬ 
ed  to  be  of  ?u|>erinr  quality. 

Violins,  Bass  Viols  and  double  Bass,  Strings,  wat- 
rented  Real  Roman  Fresh. 


MUSIC  TUITION. 

MISS  HEWITT,  Organist  of  the  Handel  Si  Haydn 
Society,  and  of  the  first  Clinch,  solicits  the  encoun-ge- 
meiit  of  her  friends  and  the  public  in  her  profession, 
as  teacher  of  the  Piano  forte,  Organ,  Harp  and  Sing¬ 
ing.  Application  to  be  made  at  No.  32,  Federal- 


marriage  they  returned  to  their  homes  and  are  now 
supported  by  her  bounty.  Madame  Catalani  hat  bro- 
hers  and  sisters  living."  So  far  the  Italian  magis¬ 
trate.  Did  any  doubt  remain  we  could  corroborate 
the  testimony  of  the  chevalier,  as  we  are  personally 

acquainted  with  three  English  gentlemen  who  have  „„  proiession, 

not  long  since  visited  the  parents  of  Catalan!  at  their  as  teacher  of  the  Piano  forte,  Organ,  Harp  and  Sing- 
cottage  near  Floence .  Germany  must,  therefore,  ing.  Application  to  be  made  at  No.  Federal- 
lose  the  honour  which  her  journalists  would  have  -tre^t,  or  at  the  Franklin  Music  Warehouse  No.  6., 

Milk-street, 


SACRED  MUSIC. 

RICHARDSON  &  LORD,  No.  65,  Comhill,  have 
for  sale,  in  quantity,  or  bv  the  single  copy,  the  VIL- 

T  A  4^  I.’’  U  A  r>  Vt _ T?_  »  1  . 


conferred  upon  her,  cf  having  given  birth  to  the  most 
extraordin  ary  sjnger  that  perhaps,  ever  appeared. 

London  Magattne. 

It  ts  said  that  Madame  Catalani  received  5000  Dol- 


LAGE  HARMONY  ;  or  New-England  Repository  of  Jars  for  a  single  Concert,  at  St.  Petcrrbiirgh  ;  and  that  THEM,  for  Thawbsoivi wc 


HAYDN'S  CREATION. 

ForsaleattheEUTERPElAD  OFFICE.  No.  19, 
Merchant's  Row,  Haydn's  Oratorio  of  the  CREA-  1 
TION  (  ^Ito — Shaw's  Sachbd  Mblod'vs  ;  Ha»- 
MoNiA  Sacra, - a  new  and  appropriate  AN- 


sacred  Music, 
reeled. 


tventeent!)  edition,  revised  and  cor 


though  the  tickets  were  23  roubles,  about  6  dollars 


PRINTING. 


-jiso— Songs  of  tlie  Temple  •  or  Bridgewater  Col-  the  crowd  was  so  great  that  niiubers  wart  ob-  In  all  it*  Tarious  branches,  neatly  eiecuted  *8^ 

_ _ j  •_  T--  I  .1  ®  ............  '  ..(..nK  — 


lection  af  aacred  Marie,  Eighth  edition, 


iged  lo  r  tire  wi  thuut  admitiaace 


AUpte. 


THE  PILGRIMS  SOJVG 


WORDS  BY  THE  REV,  JAMES  FL1NT....MUSIC  COMPOSED  AND  SUNG  BY  B.  BROWN,*  Es«. 
at  the  celebration  of  the  landing  of  the  Forefathers^  ISSO* 


Come  listen  to  m 


ANDANTE. 


■torj,  Tho'  often  told  before,  Of  m^n  who  past  to  glorj,  Thro'  toil  and  travail  sore.  Of  men  who  did  for  conscience's  sake  Their  natire  land  for* 


CHORUS. 


And  sought  a  home  and  freedom  here,  Two  hundred  years  ago. 


Two  hundrei^  years  ago,  two  hundred  years  ago,  And 


1 1 

1  ■ 

1  ■ 

1 1 
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